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Commercially  speaking,  the  j'^ear  1914  was  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous in  the  liistor}^  of  Smyrna.  It  opened  with  promising  pros- 
pects in  all  branches  of  activity,  especially  in  agriculture,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  wealth  of  these  districts.  Crops  w^ere  gener- 
ally abundant,  and  the  estimates  for  cereals  were  20  per  cent  higher 
than  for  the  preceding  year.  After  the  reestablishment  of  peace 
for  the  Balkan  States,  a  hopeful  horizon  had  opened  for  the  promo- 
tion of  new  industries  and  the  establishment  of  new  factories.  Min- 
ing developed  with  great  activity,  discoveries  of  new  mines  were 
made,  and  additional  concessions  were  obtained.  Shipping  had  re- 
sumed its  normal  state,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
Smyrna  for  the  months  of  January  and  February  being  462,313,  as 
against  291,776  for  the  same  period  in  1913.  In  a  Avord,  all  indica- 
tions pointed  to  a  year  of  prosperity,  when  conditions  w^ere  dis- 
turbed by  a  succession  of  events,  ending  with  Turkey's  participation 
in  the  European  war. 

Exodus  of  Greeks  Affects  Business. 

The  exodus  of  the  Greeks  and  their  supplanting  by  nonindustrial 
classes  caused  heavy  losses  to  the  innumerable  creditors  of  the 
emigrants  and  immediately  brought  uncertainty  on  the  market, 
compelling  the  banks  to  show  great  reserve  in  the  extension  of 
credits.  An  American  sewing-machine  firm  was  especially  injured 
by  this  exodus  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  chief  consumers  of  sewing 
machines  in  this  region  are  Greeks.  Large  quantities  of  crops  which 
had  been  sown  by  these  people  were  allowed  to  rot  in  the  fields. 

The  news  of  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations  between  Austria 
and  Servia  caused  a  panic  among  depositors  of  the  Wiener  Bank 
,Verein,  and  the  bank  w^as  finally  obliged  to  close  its  doors  because 
of  lack  of  cash  to  satisfy  the  depositors.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the 
space  of  a  week  this  bank  paid  out  £250,000  in  cash.  As  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  all  the  banks  immediately  suspended  credits.  On 
August  3,  1914,  a  moratorium  was  declared  which  no  doubt  saved 
the  banks,  but  resulted  in  a  still  further  restriction  of  trade.  The 
largest  and  most  important  business  houses  were  compelled  practi- 
cally to  close  their  offices  on  account  of  lack  of  work  and  to  discharge 
most  of  their  staff  to  reduce  expenses. 

Stocks  of  Nearly  Every  Nature  Depleted. 

Import  trade  began  to  decline,  partly  owing  to  general  war  risk, 
but  more  especially  on  account  of  the  requisitioning  of  all  kinds 
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of  goods  by  the.  military  authorities.  Stocks  of  nearly  every  nature 
have  l)cen  depleted  in  this  district  in  this  manner,  and  naturally 
inq^orters  have  not  wished  to  take  the  risk  of  bringing  in  further 
goods  to  meet  the  same  fate.  Even  orders  previously  given  were 
canceled. 

The  mines  in  general  have  shut  down  either  because  of  lack  of 
workmen  or  by  order  of  the  authorities,  the  majority  of  the  mines 
being  owned  by  subjects  of  belligerent  States,  notably  British. 
Steamers  Detained  with  Cargoes. 

As  the  port  of  Smyrna  was  closed  without  previous  notice,  the 
following  steamers  were  bottled  up,  together  with  their  cargoes,  and 
have  been  unable  to  get  away:  Assiouf,  City  of  Khios,  BiUiter,  Brit- 
ish; A^ew  York,  American;  King  Constantine,  Greek;  Deucalion 
and  Achilles.  Dutch;  Aegina,  German;  Constantine,  Bulgarian. 

The  JJeucalion  was  loaded  entirely  w'ith  goods  destined  for  the 
United  States,  among  which  were  large  quantities  of  emery  ore  and 
figs.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  emerj^  ore  is  greatly  needed  by  the 
consumers  in  America,  it  can  not  be  shipped,  as  the  expense  for 
transshipping  so  heavy  an  article  from  Smyrna  to  Vourla  would  be 
too  great. 

It  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  and  the  port  is 
open,  with  confidence  reestablished,  there  will  be  a  great  reawaken- 
ing of  business  and  especially  of  importations,  as  stocks  in  all  lines 
are  l^eing  exhausted  and  the  country  is  being  practically  denuded  of 
every  imported  article. 

The  commercial  situation  was  brought  to  a  state  of  chaos  by  the 
general  mobilization  of  the  Turkish  Army  and  the  declaration  of  war. 
The  port  of  Smyrna  was  closed,  but  the  commerce  of  this  region  was 
not  even  j^et  entirely  suspended.  It  made  desperate  efforts  to  find 
an  outlet  at  Vourla,  a  small  port  about  six  or  seven  hours  distant 
from  Smyrna  over  a  very  bad  road.  Goods  are  transported  there 
mainly  on  camel  back,  although  such  horses  and  carts  as  have  not 
been  requisitioned  by  the  military  authorities  are  also  engaged  in 
this  service.  The  goods  whose  value  allows  them  to  stand  the  extra 
expense  of  transportation  from  Smyrna  to  Voiu'la  are  mainly  tobacco 
and  opium,  although  some  figs  and  raisins  have  also  been  sent. 

Figs  Shipped  "Under  Difficulties — Carpet  Weaving. 

Industrial  activity  for  this  district  during  the  year  1914  was  prac- 
tically in  a  state  of  paralysis.  The  principal  industries  are  fig  pack- 
ing and  carpet  weaving.  A  considerable  quantity  of  figs  was  packed 
and  shipped  despite  the  great  difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining 
cash.  Carpet  making,  however,  which  furnished  emploj'ment  to 
thousands  of  hands,  has  been  almost  entirely  suspended  on  account 
of  lack  of  wool  and  money  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  labor,  which 
has  been  taken  for  military  service.  The  wool  collected  for  the  car- 
])cts  has  been  largely  requisitioned,  one  of  the  principal  sufferers 
being  Mr.  Francis  Blackler.  an  American  citizen,  who  manufactures 
carpets  for  American  clients.  An  English  carpet  company,  doing 
business  on  a  very  large  scale,  has  closed  down  and  discharged  most 
of  its  workmen  and  personnel. 
Eeturns  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Generally  speaking,  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  1914  are 
related  to  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.    There  are  no  statistics 
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available  of  the  amount  of  imports  or  exports  in  value,  but  a  state- 
ment obtained  from  the  local  customhouse  of  the  duties  collected  is 
very  eloquent  in  demonstrating  the  state  of  the  Smyrna  trade  during 
the  past  year.  This  statement  shows  that  the  decrease  of  imports 
commenced  in  June.  In  November  and  December,  1914,  they  were 
practically  nil,  the  duties  collected  amounting  to  $1,054:  and  $849,  as 
against  $220,169  and  $208,411,  respectively,  in  1913.  Even  these 
figures  are  due  more  to  the  collection  of  duty  on  goods  imported 
previously,  which  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  customhouse, 
than  newly  imported  goods. 

In  February,  1915,  an  increase  over  the  few  months  preceding  was 
apparent,  this  being  due  to  shipments  of  sugar,  coffee,  soda,  etc.,  the 
only  articles  imported  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

As  to  the  exports,  the  greatest  fall  is  apparent  in  the  month  of 
November.  An  improvement  during  the  months  following  reduced 
the  difference  between  each  month  and  that  of  the  preceding  year's 
corresponding  time  to  only  50  per  cent  or  thereabouts. 
.  An  idea  of  the  decline  of  the  trade  of  this  city  may  be  obtained 
from  the  statistics  of  the  Quay  Co.  showing  the  following  result: 
Imports  7,111,585  quintals  in  1913  and  5,794,320  in  1914;  exports, 
7,097,637  quintals  in  1913  and  5,340,281  in  1914;  transit,  779,243  in 
1913  and  771,708  in  1914. 

The  only  articles  exported  were  figs,  raisins,  opium,  tobacco,  and 
valonea.  Those  imported  were,  as  stated  above,  articles  of  first 
necessity,  sugar,  coffee,  soda,  rice,  oranges,  salted  fish,  in  contraband. 

Trade  Affected  by  Special  Conditions — Petroleum  Imports. 

Trade  of  this  district  with  the  United  States  has  suffered,  as  well  as 
that  with  other  countries,  from  the  war,  but  it  can  be  said  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that,  comparatively,  the  American  loss  has  been  smaller 
than  that  of  other  countries,  at  least  in  so  far  as  exports  from  this 
place  are  concerned.  No  statistics  of  the  imports  are  available,  but 
from  an  investigation  made  in  the  market  it  has  been  learned  that 
very  small  quantities  of  goods  w'ere  imported  during  the  year  under 
review,  for  the  causes  stated. 

The  imports  of  shoes  are  estimated  at  $8,000,  as  against  $18,000  in 
the  preceding  year,  while  there  has  been  practically  no  importation 
of  furniture. 

The  imports  of  petroleum  have  been  considerably  less  than  the 
previous  year,  the  quantities  imported  from  all  countries  being  as 
follows,  in  units  of  two  tins  each : 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

150,000 
85,000 
800,000 

14,500 
581  000 

Roimianian 

Russian 

178,000 

The  stocks  of  this  product  at  present  are  as  follows:  American, 
56,000  tins;  Roumanian,  410,000;  Russian,  81,000.  Prices  have  risen 
25  per  cent  higher  than  last  year  and  would  continue  to  rise  still 
higher  had  not  the  authorities  put  a  stop  to  it  by  fixing  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  different  qualities  and  threatening  to  seize  all  the 
oil  if  the  importing  companies  and  merchants  did  not  carry  out 
the  order. 
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Export  Figures  for  Trade  With  United  States. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  last  year  amounted  to 
$5,479,8()4,  as  against  $5,737,327  in  1913,  The  principal  articles 
exported  were,  as  in  previous  vears,  the  following,  values  being 
given:  Tobacco,  $1,379,729;  opium,  $1,364,910;  figs,  $711,737;  lico- 
rice root,  $458,174;  carpets,  $400,709;  and  olive  oil,  $148,000.  The 
complete  list  is  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Carpets 

Casings,  sheep 

Chrome  ore 

Emery  stone 

Food  products 

Fruits: 

Figs 

Raisins 

Cium  mastic 

(!uni  Iragacantli 

],iices  and  ciiibroidcrios 

Laurel  leaves 

Licorice  root 

Nuts: 

Almonds 

Gallnuts 

Pignola 

Pistachio 

Walnuts 


1913 

1914 

$445,984 

J400, 769 

is.nso 

27,732 

172.0-,:} 

61.495 

2<31.201 

279, 12-1 

15,676 

5,084 

824,367 

711,737 

94.843 

78, 909 

6,516 

805 

3,365 

2, 4S5 

167 

4.369 

3,912 

337,897 

458, 174 

477 

1,140 

3,203 

2,703 

8.666 

1,860 

9,600 

0,001) 

15,137 

17,546 

Articles. 


Oils: 

Olive 

Sesame 

Sulphur 

Opium 

Peas 

Preserves 

Rags 

Rubber  shoes  (old) 

Seeds: 

Millet 

Sesame 

Skins 

Soap 

Tahino  (crushed  sesame) . 

Tobacco  

Valonia 

Wool 

AU  other  articles 


Total 


1913 


$39,007 
393 


846,464 
4,833 


4,307 
1,071 

307 

7,027 

56, 171 

4,722 

2.841 

2,387,814 

124.355 

30  282 

6,124 


5,737,327 


1914 


$148,000 


2,800 
1.364,910 
17  859 
14,186 
6,340 
554 


2  759 

233^ 098 

9,581 

2,369 

1,379,729 

208. 884 

20,760 

10,806 


5, 479, 864 


The  articles  in  which  a  gain  in  value  over  the  preceding  year  is 
ajiparent  are  emery  stone,  licorice  root,  and  especially  opium.  The 
increase  in  opium  is  accounted  for  by  the  i^revailing  higher  prices 
on  account  of  speculation  and  the  larger  shipments  made  to  the 
United  States,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  shipping  to  other 
consuming  countries  with  which  Turkey  is  at  war.  A  decrease  is 
especially  marked  in  the  item  of  tobacco. 

The  great  interior  of  this  region  is  practically  virgin  territory, 
untouched  except  by  the  network  of  agencies  of  the  American  oil, 
tobacco,  agricultural  machiner}',  and  licorice  houses  and  sewing- 
machine  representatives.  With  better  transportation  facilities  this 
region  should  offer  an  enormous  market  for  all  kinds  of  American 
manufactured  goods,  a  market  which  should  steadily  increase  as 
the  territory  is  developed  under  newer  and  better  conditions. 
Output  of  Spinning  Mills — Olive-Oil  Cake  as  Puel. 

Of  the  13  flour  mills  in  Symrna,  with  a  producing  capacity  of 
4,000  sacks  a  day,  only  five  remained  iai  operation,  the  others  having 
closed  mainly  on  account  of  shortage  of  money  and  coal.  The  out- 
put of  the  two  cotton-spinning  mills  in  this  city  was  reduced  to  only 
half  their  average  of  9,500  meters.  Of  the  three  spinning  mills  in 
the  woolen  industry,  employing  in  normal  times  about  350  work- 
men, only  one  remained  open,  and  that  was  working  at  irregular 
intervals.  Even  the  factory  for  making  the  army  cloth  was  doing 
ver.y  little  work  on  account  of  lack  of  wool,  coal,  and  money,  al- 
though there  Avas  a  great  demand  for  its  output. 

Coal  has  been  running  very  short.  Ordinarily  imported  from 
England,  the  stock  on  hand  was  practically  all  requisitioned  by  the 
military  authorities.    Some  coal  of  inferior  quality  was  brought  here 
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from  the  Heraclia  mines,  near  Constantino]:)le,  but  there  Vvas  prac- 
tically no  stock  on  hand  and  transportation  was  extremely  difficult. 
It  was  a  question  as  to  how  much  lono-er  the  railroads  of  the  dis- 
trict would  be  able  to  run  or  the  gas  company  continue  working. 

The  spinning  mill  adopted  the  use  of  olive-oil  cake  as  fuel,  costing 
about  19.8  cents  per  IIS  ])ounds,  corresponding  in  power  ])roducing 
to  coal  at  $10  per  ton.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  that  is  an  economy, 
as  the  price  of  coal  in  Smyrna  has  reached  $20.70  per  ton,  if  indeed 
any  is  offered  for  sale,  while  in  normal  times  it  ranges  from  $4.62  for 
Heraclia  to  $5.58  for  British  coal. 

Year's  Crop  Returns  Satisfactory, 

Generally  speaking,  the  crop  returns  of  last  year  were  satisfactory, 
but  they  afforded  little  or  no  relief  to  the  producer,  as,  on  account 
of  the  prohibition  of  exports,  most  of  the  products  remained  unsold 
and  were  requisitioned  by  the  army. 

In  1914:  the  production  of  barley  was  115,000  tons,  as  against 
100,000  in  1913.  Prices  opened  at '$1.36  to  $1.54  per  100  pounds, 
dropping  subsequently  to  97.2  cents. 

The  cotton  crop  was  very  small,  not  exceeding  15,000  to  10,000 
bales  of  440  pounds  each,  as  against  35,000  to  30,000  the  preceding 
year.  Exportation  was  prohibited  and  quantities  were  requisitioned 
by  the  military  authorities. 

The  wheat  crop  was  very  good,  amounting  to  80,500  tons,  as 
against  53,000  in  1913.  Prices  varied  between  $1.54  and  $2.31  per 
100  pounds. 

The  olive-oil  yield  of  last  year  was  below  the  average,  the  total 
production  not  exceeding  500,000  kintals  of  124  pounds,  or  about  half 
the  production  of  1913.  Prices  range  more  than  10  per  cent  higher 
than  last  year. 

The  fig  crop  amoimted  to  80,000  camel  loads  of  about  four  hun- 
dredweight each,  as  compared  with  92,000  camel  loads  the  preceding 
year.  The  market  opened  at  $4.40  per  kintal  of  124  pounds,  and 
"the  price  dropped  in  the  month  of  October  to  as  low  as  $1.74.  Tliis 
sudclen  fall  was  due  to  the  unexpected  closing  of  the  ]3ort.  The 
present  stock  on  hand  is  estimated  at  500  kintals.  After  the  closing 
of  the  port,  shipments  were  made  through  Vourla,  the  transportation 
from  Smyrna  to  this  place  putting  an  additional  cost  on  the  goods 
of  from  06  to  90  cents  per  kintal. 

Haisins — Tobacco. 

The  raisin  crop  is  estimated  at  from  700,000  to  750,000  kintals 
of  124  pounds,  which  is  about  300,000  kintals  short  of  last  year's 
production.  Prices  have  fluctuated  greatly,  ranging  from  $1.48  to 
$8  per  100  pounds.  The  stock  on  hand  is  estimated  at  200,000  hun- 
dredweight. 

The  tobacco  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at  17,000,000  pounds,  or 
only  a  little  more  than  one-half  that  of  last  year.  This  shortage  is 
principally  due  to  the  lack  of  skilled  tobacco  cultivators  and  is  a 
result  of  the  expulsion  of  Greeks.  Lack  of  means  of  transportation 
and  an  economic  crisis,  both  resulting  from  the  war,  caused  the 
crop  of  1914  to  remain  unsold  in  the  hands  of  the  producers.  As 
there   is   no    regular   market    for   the   merchandise   no    prices    are 
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quoted.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  holders  of  tobacco  would  be 
glad  to  dispose  of  their  merchandise  at  very  low  prices. 

There  were  30,700  tons  of  beans  produced  in  this  district  last  year, 
which  is  about  an  average  crop. 

Dealing  with  Accumulating  Opium  Stock. 

The  crop  year  for  opium  started  last  June  with  glowing  prospects, 
good  prices,  and  strong  demand.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  caused  a 
great  decrease  in  the  demand  in  August,  owing  to  the  heav}'  loss  in 
exchange  and  other  difliculties  in  the  wa}'  of  financing  and  moving 
the  crop.  The  danger  at  sea,  with  the  great  increase  in  marine- 
insurance  rates,  was  an  additional  factor  in  curtailing  trade.  Ar- 
rivals fiom  the  interior  were  greatly  diminished,  but  a  stock  accumu- 
lated in  Smyrna  which  caused  consideral)le  anxiety  to  the  holders. 

^Vs  soon  as  shipping  facilities  improved,  during  September  and 
October,  large  shipments  Avere  made  on  consignment  to  Europe  and 
America.  The  arrival  of  large  quantities  on  foreign  markets  at 
once  brought  down  the  price.  This  had  an  effect  on  the  Smyrna  mar- 
ket, and  has  deterred  merchants  from  making  further  consignments. 

The  crop  of  1914  is  said  to  be  about  G,200  cases,  of  which  about 
1,000  still  remain  in  the  interior.  The  arrivals  at  Smyrna  were 
2.440  cases;  present  stock,  000  cases.  Arrivals  at  Constantinople, 
2,080  cases;  present  stock,  500  cases.  Arrivals  at  Saloniki,  G50  cases; 
present  stock.  500  cases. 

Prices  have  fluctuated  between  $12.10  and  $8.80  per  oke  (2.819 
pounds).  The  latter  figure  was  about  the  market  price  for  good 
opium  of  11  ))er  cent  morphine  on  April  1,  1915.  The  figure  of 
$8.80  is  equivalent  to  about  $3.G0  i>er  pound  f.  o.  b. 

The  prospects  for  the  1915  crop  are  good,  but  there  is  considerable 
anxiety  as  to  the  possibility  of  harvesting  it  with  most  of  the  male 
jioinilation  away  from  the  farms.  The  area  planted  is  smaller  than 
usual. 

JERUSALEM. 

By  Consul  Otis  A.  Clazebrook. 

The  3'ear  1914  opened  "with  bright  prospects  for  the  commercial 
future  of  Palestine.  The  country  recovered  rapidly  from  the  dis- 
asters of  the  early  months  of  1913  and  made  the  remarkable  progress 
in  the  last  half  of  that  year  of  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  imports 
and  0  per  cent  in  exports  over  1912.  The  first  six  months  of  1914 
v.ere  full,y  justifying  great  expectations  when  suddenly  the  war  in 
Europe  upset  all  calculations. 

It  Avas  hoped  that  Palestine  would  not  suffer  further  than  from 
tlie  general  depression,  but  tliis  hope  was  soon  dissipated,  and  special 
conditions  affected  the  district  in  every  part. 

The  economic  condition  suffered  greatly  through  the  financial  crisis 
resulting  from  the  European  Avar,  but  Avas  also  aggravated  by  the 
general  mobilization  of  the  army  early  in  August  and  the  great  mili- 
tary activities  and  preparations  since  Turkey  liecame  involved. 

With  business  at  a  standstill,  the  tourist  trade  completely  gone, 
and  the  productiAeness  of  the  soil  greatly  hampered  by  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  farm  hands  for  the  army,  depression  hung  over  the 
country  like  a  heaAy  cloud. 
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Possibilities  When  Trade  Routes  Are  Open. 

The  stocks  of  merchandise  of  all  classes  have  been  reduced  in  the 
whole  district  and  will  have  to  be  replenished  as  soon  as  the  routes 
of  commerce  are  open.  However,  the  buying  power  has  been  consid- 
erabl}^  diminished,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  a  fair  trade  can  ])e 
expected,  unless  liberal  credit  is  extended  by  the  European  houses 
which  may  wish  to  dispose  of  their  stock  on  hand. 

Early  in  August  some  of  the  banks  in  the  district  suspended  gen- 
eral operations  entirely,  and  others  are  paying  only  a  small  per- 
centage weekly  on  their  current  accounts.  This  factor  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  district  and  aggra- 
vates the  slackening  of  trade. 

The  moratorium  regulations  in  Europe  are  applied  to  Turkey,  and 
bills  payable  during  the  period  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner — 
by  monthly  payment  of  the  percentage  stii)ulated  in  the  regulations. 

The  bank  rate  at  once  jumped  from  the  level  of  G  to  T  per  cent  to 
that  of  9  to  12  per  cent.  In  cases  where  12  per  cent  was  charged  by 
local  banks  the  supercharge  over  the  legal  rate — 9  per  cent — was 
disguised  as  "  extra  commission." 

The  closing  of  the  banks  came  simultaneously  with  the  grain  crop 
marketing  season.  Quantities  of  grain  were  brought  in  for  sale,  but 
since  speculators  had  their  money  tied  up  the  banks  which  made  a 
business  of  lending  out  funds  for  such  investments  were  obliged  to 
withhold  them. 

Fluctuations  in  Prices  of  Foodstuffs. 

Imported  provisions  and  foodstuffs,  such  as  rice,  potatoes,  sugar, 
coffee,  etc.,  immediately  took  an  upward  turn  in  prices,  but  before 
long  came  down  again,  and  remained  about  at  normal  until  the  Otto- 
man Empire  entered  into  the  hostilities.  Local  products,  such  as 
wheat  and  other  grains,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  going  up  came 
down  very  much  in  price.  The  fear  of  Government  seizure,  com- 
bined with  the  lack  of  cash  among  the  purchasing  public  and  the 
hesitation  of  dealers  to  sell  on  credit,  kept  the  imported  staples  for 
a  considerable  time  slightly  above  normal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  was  or  could  be  imported.  When,  however,  Turkey  de- 
clared war  all  these  articles  and  many  others  wetit  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

For  a  while  coffee  beans  were  about  as  scarce  and  nonprocurable 
as  rice,  sugar,  and  petroleum,  but  later  a  supply  came  from  Jaffa 
and  was  sold  openly  in  the  market.  While  much  above  the  average 
price,  the  cost  was  still  far  below  what  it  was  previously.  Un- 
doubtedly the  lack  of  cash  and  the  impoverished  state  of  the  in- 
habitants forced  the  local  speculators  to  come  down  in  the  price  of 
coffee,  as  it  was  not  among  the  absolute  necessities. 

Flour  prices  increased,  but  again  lowered  slightly,  and  while  this 
commodity  advanced  as  high  as  30  per  cent  above  the  prices  ob- 
taining at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  it  did  not  go  as  high  as  was 
feared.  Nevertheless,  considering  that  in  general  the  poor  man  was 
unable  to  earn  any  money,  the  price  was  felt  very  keenly. 
Plenty  of  Grain  Awaiting  Transportation. 

Jerusalem  depends  on  the  Hauran  and  the  plateau  east  of  the 
Jordan  for  its  grain.     Quantities  are  said  still  to  be  there,  and 
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prices  might  be  normal  in  Jerusalem  but  for  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  every  good  mule,  came],  or  horse  having  long  since 
been  called  into  service  for  military  purposes.  The  only  substitutes 
are  the  scrawny  little  donkeys  of  the  peasants  and  Bedouins,  and 
some  i)oor  camels. 

Luxuries,  cloth,  lumber,  iron,  and  other  necessaries,  not  foodstuffs, 
Avhich  are  imported  did  not  advance  in  price.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  impoverished  state  of  the  joeople. 

Aside  from  foodstuffs  a  few  imported  articles  greatly  advanced 
in  price,  notably  matches,  which  reached  six  times  their  normal 
value ;  brass,  which  doubled ;  and  some  kinds  of  hardware  and  cotton 
cloth,  which  made  high  records. 

Manufactured  Goods  Practically  All  Imported. 

This  consular  district  depends  almost  entirely  on  foreign  markets 
for  manufactured  goods  and  certain  staples,  the  largest  offsets  for 
the  outgoing  mone\''  being  the  exportation  of  barley  from  Gaza, 
oranges  from  Jaft'a,  and  the  souvenir  trade  from  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem.  Most  prominent  among  the  last  mentioned  are  the 
mother-of-pearl  beads.  These  items,  along  with  the  tourist  and  pil- 
grim trade,  make  up  the  only  business  of  any  importance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  extensive  charities  coming  to  the  Jews  and  the  large 
amount  of  mone}^  sent  from  abroad  to  maintain  Christian  missions 
and  institutions. 

During  the  year  all  the  barley  went  to  meet  military  needs.  The 
foreign  market  having  been  closed  to  the  orange  trade  just  before 
the  crop  ripened  sulliciently  to  export,  the  growers  had  to  depend 
upon  the  local  consumption,  receiving  ridiculously  low  prices,  Avhicli 
averaged  about  10  cents  per  hundred  for  the  best  picked  fruit. 

The  lack  of  foreign  demand  and  the  absence  of  transportation 
facilities  closed  the  souvenir  export  trade,  Avhile  not  a  tourist  or  pil- 
grim came  into  the  country.  Since  all  the  minor  business  houses  are 
dependent  upon  these  activities,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  an 
entire  business  stagnation  exists,  such  as  has  never  been  known 
previously. 
Outlook  for  Grain  Crops — Appearance  of  locusts. 

The  outlock  for  the  grain  crop  is  extremely  dark.  First  of  all, 
so  man}"  men  have  been  called  to  the  colors  and  so  man}'  animals  are 
required  for  military  purposes  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  land 
has  remained  uncultivated. 

The  scarcity  of  rain,  too,  is  causing  much  concern.  There  has 
been  up  to  this  time  only  20  inches  of  rainfall,  while  the  average  for 
the  past  five  years  has  been  26  inches,  and  we  are  almost  at  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season. 

The  most  appalling  apprehension,  however,  is  caused  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  locusts,  Avhich  are  now  seen  in  large  numbers  on  the 
plain  of  Sharon  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jaffa,  as  well  as  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  They  will  not  only  eat  up  the  crops,  but  will 
destroy  leaves  and  blossoms  on  the  trees,  thus  affecting  the  summer 
fruits.  This  danger  calls  for  the  most  determined  action.  The  only 
successful  means  by  which  to  combat  this  scourge  is  to  collect  the 
young  in  trenches  and  burn  them  with  petroleum,  the  scarcity  of 
which  aggravates  the  menace. 
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Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  value  of  exports  from  Jenisa- 
Jem  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1913  and  1914,  according 
to  invoices  certified  to  the  American  consulate : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

S54,SS1 

599 

423 

951 

5,010 

?1,064 
831 

Provisions 

SIO 

?33 

Raisins.        

173 

1,772 

97 

4,369 

638 

102 

80 

1,341 

Brass  and  copper  ware 

Carpets  and  ruijs 

184 
1,220 
4f)i3 
140  i 

Silk  cloth 

Silverware 

231 

Wines  and  spirits 

319 

Embroideries.        

C8.3 
4S9 
142 
125 
19, 207 

Wood,  articles  of 

1,752 

All  other  articles 

1 

Total 

513  1 
12,334  j 

90,078 

:0,60J 

Mother-of-pearl  articles 

The  value  of  exports  from  Jaffa  to  the  United  States  in  1913  and 
1914,  according  to  invoices  certified  to  the  consular  agency,  was 
as  follows: 


Articles. 

1013 

1C14 

Articles. 

191 J 

1014 

Books        

S982 
10, 786 

51,412 

14,249 

174 

144 

Oils: 

Olive 

5224 
149 

(3,203 

Sesame 

437 

392 

215 
?,491 

2,354 

733 

£94 

Skins "i 

303 

6,947 

13,029 

167 

Films       

W  ines      

12  304 

Fruits: 

2,914 
e,959 

8, 189 

Wool 

19,269 
330 

Total 

Nuts- 

39,380 

69,973 

In  the  declared  exports  no  account  is  taken  of  shipments  under 
$100  in  value.  No  consular  invoice  is  required  for  them,  but,  doubt- 
less, they  would  considerably  augment  the  total  value  of  exports,  as 
American  tourists  must  take  away  many  such  purchases. 

While  the  value  of  exports  from  the  Jerusalem  district  for  1914 
was  77  per  cent  less  than  that  for  1913,  the  reverse  is  true  at  Jafi'a, 
the  consular  agency  reporting  that  the  proportion  is  75  per  cent  in 
favor  of  1914,  but  even  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  antiquities,  carpets  and  rugs,  lantern  slides,  mother-of- 
pearl  articles,  and  religious  souvenirs  was  impressive,  and  one  of 
the  items — articles  of  wood — was  nearly  100  per  cent  greater  than 
the  previous  year.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  under  ordinary 
world  conditions  the  exports  from  Jerusalem  for  1914  would  have 
handsomely  exceeded  those  of  1913. 

Imports  from  the  United  States.  ' 

A  list  of  the  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  and  their 
values  is  presented.  This  is  only  approximate,  being  difficult  to 
make  accurate,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  all  the  importers 
or  to  trace  some  of  the  business  that  comes  in  consignments  from 
Europe  and  Turkey.  At  best  it  would  be  a  poor  showing,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  tiiis  list,  which  is  really  the  most  important  index  of 
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American  trade,  may,  in  the  near  future,  be  one  of  which  American 
exporters  need  not  be  ashamed.    The  items  for  1914  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Hardware 

$500 

75 

80 

40 

700 

500 

M  ineral  water 

$165 

1.500 

1,000 

100 

150 

Toilet  article'! 

$30 

Hosiery  and  dry  poods.. 
Ice,  hand  machines 

Oil  (machine)  and  par- 
aflin 

Typewriters  and  parts. . 
kfatchcs 

200 
25 

Laniiis,  gasoline 

Photographic  goods 

Shoes 

Other  articles 

175 

Total 

Machinery,  agricultural. 

Rubber  overshoes 

5,240 

American  Trade  Needs  Means  of  Transportation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Palestine  are  gettinfj  closer,  however  delayed  this  may 
be  by  passinji;  obstacles.  Considerinjr  the  average  annual  import 
trade  of  $0,000,000,  American  manufacturers  can  not  very  well 
afford  to  neglect  this  district,  when  some  of  the  important  items  run 
up  near  the  million  mark. 

In  efforts  to  ]:)lacc  the  American  manufacturers  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing Avith  their  European  competitors,  the  supreme  factor  will  be  the 
means  of  transportation.  A  step  forward  has  been  taken  by  the 
establishment  of  the  America-Levant  Line  between  American  i:)orts 
and  Smyrna,  but  the  irregular  trips  and  the  lack  of  warehouse  ac- 
commodations at  the  eastern  end  have  left  the  situation  not  much 
improved. 

Unquestionably  the  ideal  plan  is  to  have  direct  transportation,  in 
American  bottoms  requiring  no  transshipment,  with  its  consequent 
delay  and  damage,  but  it  might  not  prove  feasible  or  profitable  to 
run  a  direct  line  touching  at  all  ports  of  Turkey.  The  most  prac- 
ticable plan  in  immediate  view-  would  be  a  line  of  large  steamers, 
with  a  fortnightly  quick  service  running  from  a  few  American  ports 
with  either  Smyrna  or  Alexandria  as  the  eastern  terminus.  At  this 
terminus,  the  cargoes  might  be  deposited  in  a  free  warehouse  to  be 
built  for  the  purpose. 

In  conjunction  with  this  line  there  should  be  a  line  of  small  boats 
as  feeders  for  the  diti'erent  Syrian  ports,  which  would  collect,  in  the 
meantime,  at  this  terminal  point,  the  freight  consigned  for  the 
United  States. 

With  this  scheme  goods  from  America  would  reach  their  Levant 
destination  in  less  than  a  month,  and  the  celerity  of  the  service  would 
allow  a  reduction  in  freight  rates. 

Demands  to  Be  Met  by  American  Business  Men. 

Frequent  visits  of  commercial  travelers  with  complete  lines  of 
samples  would  necessarily  follow.  In  this  connection  too  much  at- 
tention can  not  be  called  to  the  fact  that  a  discriminating  study  of 
local  needs,  colors,  etc.,  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  meeting  them. 
Cotton  goods  offer  a  striking  illustration.  All  goods  sold  in  the 
market  follow  the  same  standard  of  length  and  width,  but  American 
manufactu.rers  have  heretofore  refused  to  adapt  their  mills  to  these 
requirements. 

Whereas  at  the  outset  it  seems  bothersome  to  change  the  standard 
of  the  mill  for  an  uncertain  quantity,  it  would  certainly  pay  in  the 
long  run,  as  several  districts  having  the  same  standard  would  use 
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the  same  stock,  and  this  district  alone  imports  about  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  cotton  goods. 

The  inauguration  of  the  parcel-post  system  in  the  United  States 
was  welcomed  here,  as  it  solved  a  problem  which  had  been  pending 
for  years.  However,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  rate  charged — 12 
cents  a  pound — was  very  high  in  comparison  with  that  charged  by 
local  European  post  offices  before  they  were  closed.  Thus  an  11-pound 
parcel  from  Ncvn^  York  costs  $1.32,  while  the  same  weight  sent  from 
this  end  was  GO  cents. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system- would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  ex- 
tension of  American  trade,  as  all  merchants  prefer  to  get  samples 
and  have  a  thorough  test  of  the  goods  before  they  place  an  order. 

Credit  System  Essential  to  Growth. 

Another  essential  matter  is  the  credit  system.  When  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  local  merchant  foregoes  a  5  per  cent  discount  on  his 
bill  for  six  months'  credit,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  means  at 
his  hands  are  limited.  The  credit  system  is  the  medium  through 
which  to  approach  a  customer,  and  it  is  the  deciding  factor  in  making 
a  sale. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  the  American  method  of  requiring  cash 
in  advance  can  be  better  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
English  and  French  goods,  in  spite  of  their  excellent  quality,  are 
being  supplanted  by  inferior  German  goods,  which  are  offered  upon 
much  more  advantageous  credit  terms,  and  England  and  France  give 
much  better  terms  than  America.  Italy,  in  her  eagerness  to  enter 
this  market,  has  realized  this  necessity  and  is  adapting  herself  to 
the  German  system. 

America  Needs  Banking  Institution  for  Near  East. 

A  banking  organization  would  solve  the  problem  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.  As  the  result  of  the  new  banking  law  in  the 
United  States  such  a  scheme  is  more  practicable  than  ever  before, 
and  a  branch  of  one  of  the  home  national  banks  could  be  situated  in 
Athens,  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria.  This  organization  would  be 
in  a  position  to  handle  all  the  banking  operations  of  the  Near  'East 
with  the  United  States.  The  trade  of  Turkey  alone  with  the  United 
States  is  about  $30,000,000,  and,  including  the  neighboring  .countries, 
it  will  surely  be  double  or  treble  that  figure.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
volume  of  business  is  worth  the  attention  of  a  big  banking  concern. 

Such  a  central  institution,  with  correspondents  in  all  the  large  cities 
of  the  Near  East,  would  reduce  the  high  rate  of  exchange  Avhich 
London  and  Paris  banks  are  charging  for  the  same  service.  The 
nationality  of  the  bank  would  inspire  more  confidence  among  the 
home  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  bank  to  advise  business  men  at  home  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  handling  such  a  business  or  entering  such  a  market,  and  to  fur- 
nish confidential  information  as  to  the  standing  of  local  business 
men. 

Asid:;  from  the  purely  financial  transactions,  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  supplement  the  splendid  work  being  done  for  the  exten- 
sion of  American  trade  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
the  Levant,  with  headquarters  at  Constantinople. 
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Articles  Required,  Other  Than  Foodstuffs. 

Aside  from  foocLstiiii's,  the  Ignited  States  should  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  substantial  niarlcet  for  petroleum,  leather,  unbleached  cotton 
doth,  cotton  flannel,  suitinir.  furniture,  cement,  bed.steads,  household 
utensils,  mineral  water,  underwear,  ajrricultural  machinery,  pumps, 
engines,  causti:  soda,  hardware,  and  perhaps  coal  and  lumber. 

Imports  at  Jaffa. 

The  value  of  the  import  trade  at  the  port  of  Jaffa,  throup;li  which 
practical  1}^  all  of  the  commerce  of  the  consular  district  passes,  for  the 
3^ears  1913  and  1914  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Acids 

517,860 
184.927 
38,202 
51 , 4!i7 
98, 994 
252.571 
159.621 
47.691 
733.016 
64,481 
76,890 

15,816 
156,701 
117,730 
92. 463 
74,5.54 
62,047 

394.186 
S3.,')31 
237, 485 

$11,972 

132,369 
28, 469 
33.993 
66,914 

145,387 
72,024 
31.146 

358.126 
46,962 
50,938 

9.976 
114.849 
61.. 527 
52.558 
43.312 
36. 109 

203  2  V5 

15.329 

181,034 

Paint                     

$4R,6r..5 
43. 798 
21.412 

]61..5<)7 

308, 6K2 
65.834 
a-j.282 
61.804 

260,844 

1,171.853 

72,997 

37,958 

327.515 

52,071 

47,789 
520, 715 
218.992 

$26,766 

Animals,  live 

Paper  and  stationery      

25., ^OO 

Cement 

9. 1(X) 

Chemicals  and  fertilizers 

Provisions 

97.330 

Coal 

Rice                          

193.687 

Coffee 

46.718 

Fancy  goods 

Salt 

31.876 

Fish,  salt  and  dried 

39.418 

Flour 

169,354 

(il-.issware  and  poltery 

Hides  and  leallier. .." 

Textiles: 

Cotton  goods 

£07,742 

Iron  and  s  1  eel , nianufact  ures  of: 

other 

62.04S 

Bedsteads,  iron 

Tiles  and  bricks 

28,980 

Hardware 

277,293 

Iron  bars,  girders, etc 

Iron, other 

37, 958 

Wood. manufactures  of: 

Machinery 

22.873 

Motors 

301,625 

OU: 

160,599 

Total 

Linseed  and  machine 

6,388,041 

4,040,882 

Olive •. 

Conditions  and  Probable  Changes  in  Imports. 

While  the  difference  in  flour  is  lar<2:ely  due  to  military  needs  and 
the  prevailino;  crisis  in  the  producin<r  countries,  the  shortage  is  also 
partly  due  to  the  growth  of  the  milling  industry  of  Palestine.  As 
this  industry  will  be  on  the  increase  the  importation  of  flour,  as  well 
as  the  exportation  of  wheat,  will  eventually  be  diminished. 

The  demand  for  provisions  of  all  kinds,  especially  in  the  con- 
venient form  of  canned  goods,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  tourists  and  the  foreign  population  resident  in  Palestine.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  such  imports  should  fall  off  from  G95  tons, 
valued  at  $1G1,5G7.  to  41'2  tons,  valued  at  $97,330,  in  view  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  travel  and  the  departure  of  foreigners.  However,  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  canned  vegetables  in  the 
future,  as  better  farming  facilities  are  providing  many  vegetables 
fresh  through  the  whole  year. 

Heretofore,  by  far  the  most  valuable  importatio.i  has  been  cotton 
goods.  The  total  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  reached  the  large 
amount  of  $807,742.  England  leads  in  it,  followed  by  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. Unbleached  cloth  of  English  Aveave  is  used  in  large  quantities, 
the  heavier  varieties  being  cl3^ed  a  deep  blue,  of  which  the  peasant 
women  make  their  costumes.  American  mills  have  shown  samples 
here,  and  at  suitable  prices,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  lack  of  direct 
trade  facilities  negotiations  have  failed. 

The  cheaper  goods  arc  chiefly  in  demand,  and  there  must  be  com- 
pliance with  the  native  taste  as  to  color  and  design.  The  terms  of 
payment  play  an  important  part,  and  there  is  much  comi^etition 
along  this  line. 
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Sources  of  Textile  Goods  and  Clothing — Lumber  Unused. 

Silks,  woolens,  textile  fabrics,  and  ready-made  clothing  do  not 
show  any  increase.  Ready-made  clothino-  is  largely  furnished  by 
Austria.  France  sends  the  silk  and  England  the  better  grade  of 
woolens.  Half  of  the  textile  imports  come  direct  from  the  mannfac- 
tiiring  countries,  the  remainder  being  supplied  by  the  larger  centers 
of  trade  in  Turkey. 

Aside  from  a  very  limited  use  of  lumber  for  dwelling  purposes, 
stone  being  vastly  cheaper,  the  much  larger  part  of  this  material  goes 
to  the  making  of  box  shooks  for  fruit  exportation.  There  must  be 
an  increasing  market  for  lumber,  as  no  care  is  given  to  forestry.  On 
account  of  the  small  exportation  of  oranges  this  year,  more  than  half 
of  the  stock  of  lumber  on  hand  will  remain  unused.  There  will  be  a 
consequent  decrease  of  demand  next  season. 

Cement  is  growing  in  favor  for  the  better  class  of  construction, 
particularly  for  ornamental  purposes.  Reinforced  cement  is  resortecl 
to  at  seaboard  ])laces,  where  sandstojie  is  the  only  stone  available.  A 
further  reason  for  its  increase  is  the  activity  in  the  local  manufacture 
of  tiles. 

The  better  quality  of  hardware  is  increasing  in  favor,  and  in  this 
connection  there  will  be  an  especially  good  opening  for  the  Ameri- 
can product.  Nevertheless  the  cheaper  kind  still  leads  and  is  mostly 
supplied  by  German,y  and  Austria. 

The  early  part  of  191-1  showed  considerable  activity  in  the  building 
trade  and  the  consequent  use  of  iron  bars,  girders,  and  galvanized 
iron.    Germany,  England,  and  Belgium  are  the  sources  of  sujjply. 
Machinery  and  Motors. 

Special  stress  should  be  laid  on  agricultural  implements.  It  is  true 
that  the  country  has  not  yet  taken  seriously  to  improved  farm  meth- 
ods, but  with  advanced  ways  of  cultivation  which  must  come  to  the 
Orient  there  will  be  a  large  market  for  this  kind  of  machinery. 

Woodworking  and  other  kinds  of  machinery  are  being  imported 
from  Germany  and  other  places  and  are  supplementing  hand  labor. 

Motors  for  irrigation  will  be  more  in  demand  with  the  extension 
of  orange  acreage  and  for  pumping  water  and  supplying  electrical 
power  in  large  establishments  like  hotels,  hospitals,  etc. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  importation  of  coal.  With 
the  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  petroleum  coal  has  become  a 
cheaper  fuel  for  motor  power.  Not  only  have  orange  growers  in- 
stalled new  machinery  for  this  kind  of  fuel,  but  they  are  converting 
old  engines  to  the  use  of  coal.  If,  however,  the  prospective  oil  fields 
prove  a  success,  there  will  be  a  complete  revolution  in  the  use  of 
coal,  and  its  importation  will  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  entirely 
stopped.  England  and  Belgium  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  and 
briquette  as  well  as  anthracite  and  bituminous  lump  are  found  in 
the  market. 
America's  Share  in  Leather  Trade — Drugs — Furniture. 

France  and  Belgium  lead  in  the  imports  of  leather,  but  small  im- 
portations of  patent  leather  for  trial  have  been  made  from  the 
United  States.  This  article  being  one  of  importance,  the  United 
States  should  have  a  larger  share  in  supplying  it. 

Sole  leather  comes  from  French  tanneries  and  a  smaller  quantity 
and  a  poorer  grade  from  Italy,  while  top  leather,  much  of  which 
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is  made  in  imitation  of  American  tanning,  is  the  product  of  Austria 
and  France.  Leather  and  therefore  shoes  have  gone  up  much  in 
i:)rice  because  of  the  heavy  military  demand. 

No  drugs  are  manufactured  in  Palestine,  and  as  the  military  requi- 
sitions have  consumed  nearly  all  the  stock  on  hand  a  large  business 
must  be  anticipated  as  soon  as  communications  are  reestablished. 

The  use  of  fertilizers  lias  not  been  generally  adopted,  on  account  of 
the  i)rimitive  means  of  cultivation  still  in  vogu.e  and  the  large  area 
of  virgin  land.  As  the  price  of  land  gets  higher  they  Avill  doubtless 
be  used  to  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  gardens  in  and  near 
the  towns.  Phosphorus  beds  are  abundant  and  could  be  easily 
utilized. 

Interest  in  American  furniture  is  being  developed,  especially  for 
otHce  use.  This  furniture  may  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  municipal 
and  government  offices.  JSIission  furniture,  too,  peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  is  in  evidence.  There  is  a  decided  opening  for  Ameri- 
can goods  in  this  connection. 

Concessions  Granted — Public  Works  Planned. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  subject  of  public  works  received 
the  very  serious  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  many  of 
the  projects  which  had  been  talked  of  a  long  time  were  getting 
nearer  realization. 

The  Perier  Co.,  a  French  concern  holding  several  public- works 
concessions  in  the  Empire,  entered  the  field  and,  through  an  engineer 
sent  for  the  purpose,  obtained  concessions  of  40  years'  duration  for 
a  water  supj^ly  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  an  electric  tramway  line 
connecting  Jerusalem  with  the  suburbs,  including  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  and  electric  lighting.  All  preparations  were  going  on 
promisingly  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  plans  for  the  projects,  the  war  crisis  was  reached, 
causing  a  postponement  of  all  plans. 

Harbor  improvements  also  had  their  share  in  the  growing  pros- 
perity. Through  the  large  loan  of  $140,000,000  extended  to  the 
Ottonuin  Government  early  in  the  j'ear,  the  French  Government 
obtained  several  concessions  in  the  Ottoman  lOmpire,  those  touching 
this  district  being  the  building  of  a  port  at  Jaffa.  The  landiirg  at 
the  latter  place  beiug  very  highly  rated  by  Lloj'd's,  a  better  access 
to  the  town  from  the  sea  was  much  desired. 

The  im})ortance  of  this  improvement  to  the  prosperity  of  Pales- 
tine was  felt  the  more,  as  the  sea  town  of  Haifa,  Syria,  only  a  few 
miles  northward,  had  gained  much  importance  of  late  years,  and 
threatened,  through  its  railway  connection,  to  become  the  port  of 
Palestine  as  well  as  that  of  Syria.  This  port  will  be  built  by  the 
French  company  running  the  railway  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem. 
May  Connect  With  Egyptian  System. 

Another  concession  obtained  through  the  loan  is  a  railway  line 
running  parallel  to  the  coast.  al)0ut  30  miles  inland,  connecting 
Aleppo,  Ivayak  (on  the  Beirut-Damascus  line),  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
and  joining  the  line  between  tTafi'a  and  Jerusalem  at  a  point  called 
Lydtla,  to  be  continued  farther  south  in  the  ho])e  of  a  future  realiza- 
tion of  a  scheme  connecting  the  Syrian  with  the  Egyptian  system. 
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It  is  reported  to  have  been  imclerstood  that  with  the  buildinj]!;  of  the 
latter  line  the  Government's  project  of  still  extending  the  Hedjaz- 
Mecca  line  to  Jerusalem  and  southward  was  to  be  abandoned,  as  it 
would  run  in  competition  with  the  French  system.  However,  when 
the  European  war  turned  the  tide  of  affairs  and  France  became  the 
enemy  of  Turkey,  the  Government's  project  was  s}:)eedily  pushed  on, 
and  another  parallel  line,  to  join  Nations  and  Lydda  (on  the  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem  line),  was  started  at  both  ends  for  the  military  value  it 
had,  with  a  view  of  extending  it  toward  the  Egyptian  frontier. 

American  Company  Gets  Oil  Concessions. 

After  several  examinations  and  surveys,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  York  purchased  from  three  natives  seven  concessions  for  tiie 
exjiloitation  of  the  oil  fields  southwest  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as 
the  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  i^hosphate  deposits  in  the  neighboring 
areas. 

It  is  reported  that  the  American  compan}^  set  aside  about  $300,000 
for  surA^eying  and  trying  these  areas  and  sent  a  staff  of  managers, 
engineers,  and  workmen  to  start  work.  The  lack  of  easy  communi- 
cation to  the  oil  fields  was  a  handicap,  and  a  carriage  road  from 
Hebron  was  contracted  for  with  a  company  of  natives,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  which  boring  work  v\^as  to  be  steadily  and  si^eedily  pushed. 
Wooden  houses  and  sheds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  American 
staff,  machinery,  and  workmen  were  also  ordered  to  be  erected.  A 
shipload  of  the  necessary  boring  machinery  and  supplies,  with 
eight  automobiles,  was  well  under  way  and  about  to  reach  Alex- 
andria when  the  war  broke  out. 

Necessarily  all  these  improvements  and  industries  had  to  be  post- 
poned indefinitely,  the  ship  having  been  unloaded  and  the  goods 
warehoused  at  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Foreign  Trade  for  Port  of  Jaffa. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  and  imports  of  Jaffa  for  the 
past  two  years : 


Countries. 


Imports. 


1913 


1914 


Exports. 


1913 


1914 


Austria-Himgary . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

British  Colonies. . 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

other  countries... 


$095, 
350, 

19, 
311, 
350, 
659. 
496, 

97. 

43, 

583,' 

1,581, 

82.', 

291. 

SI, 


$525, 

170, 

13, 

189, 

243. 

403, 

47-.', 

72, 

21, 

62, 

316, 

802, 

525, 

175, 

44 


$136,202 
38,932 
9.  733 
38,932 


194, ceo 

111,929 

48,605 

11,599 

7,  299 

233,;.92 

£89.320 

(73,3») 

71.010 

30.042 


Total 0,388,041       4,040,882 


3,640,772 


$72,998 

20, 439 

5,840 

15,573 

091,043 

145,034 

87, 597 

87,597 

S,  760 

?.24j 

111.930 

310.323 

f 93, 713 

91.738 

20, 045 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  at  the  port  of  Jaffa  for  the  years  1913 
and  1914  Avere  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Almonds 

Animals,  live 

liarlcy 

Bcuns 

Bones 

Coloovnth 

Dari  (millet) 

Fodder 

Fruits 

Hides 

Oil  fesame  and  olive 


1'.13 


543,798 
ii,  305 
n-K) 
897 
7SS 
030 
231 
231 
4»U 
2-)4 
ol2 


Ifi, 

1, 

2, 

11, 

40, 

4, 

105, 

SI, 

30, 


Articles. 


Oranees 

Baisins 

t'csame  seed 

Soap 

Souvenirs,  religious 
Vegetables,  lupines 
Winos  and  spirits  .. 

Wool 

All  other  articles ... 

Total 


191! 


, 448, 757 
ro,  805 
152, 321 
973,300 
101,223 
01,123 
294, 569 
13,029 
145,905 


1914 


S729,571 
40, 733 
92.366 

C93, 768 
07, 742 
42.631 

2M,03l 
37, 845 
91,492 


3,640,7721  2,278,47(5 


Shipping  Statistics  of  Jaffa. 

The  followinii;  tal)le  o;ives  the  details  of  the  shipping  at  Jaffa  for 
1913  and  1914,  the  figures  being  for  steam  vessels: 


Flag. 


American , 

Austrian , 

Belgian 

British 

French , 

Gennan 

Italian 

Ottoman 

Russian 

Other  nationalities 

Total , 


No.       Tonnage. 


28 

lis 

1 
170 

48 
01 
3 
130 
29 


GG5 


19,064 

£28, 456 

1,209 

270.301 

213.202 

78,656 

104.205 

1,005 

112,409 

21,508 


1,150,315 


No.      Tonnage. 


36 
06 

1 
132 
51 
31 
93 

3 
08 
67 


24,969 
116,201 
617 
203,933 
149,688 

07,080 
167, 828 
1,876 
143,981 
112,843 


989,016 


There  were  also  in  1914  Ottoman  sailing  vessels  to  the  number  of 
02G  at  this  port,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  14,328,  as  against  G75  of 
the  same  nationalitj''  in  1913,  with  tonnage  of  15,408. 

There  were  3G  American  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  24,909,  as 
against  28  American  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  19,004,  that  en- 
tered this  port.  These  steamers  are  boats  of  small  capacit}',  and 
the  line  is  known  as  the  American  Archipelago  Steamship  Co., 
with  principal  office  at  Smyrna.  The  Italian  line  was  entirely  re- 
lied upon  rccentl}'^  for  outside  communication.  In  consequence  the 
number  and  size  of  steamers  under  this  flag  increased  from  01,  with 
a  tonnage  of  104,205,  in  1913  to  93,  with  a  tonnage  of  107,828,  for 
1914. 

Railway  Traffic. 

The  onl}^  railway  running  in  Palestine  is  the  line  connecting 
Jaffa  with  Jerusalem,  covering  54  miles.  The  returns  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  3'car  showed  a  decided  increase,  both  as  to  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  but  the  loss  for  the  last  five  months  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  advantage  previou.sly  gained.  The  detailed 
transactions  of  the  road  for  the  year  were  as  follows:  Number  of 
passengers  convej-ed — first-class  tickets,  10,900;  second-class  tickets, 
175,400;  total,  180,300;  tourists  among  first-class  passengers,  0,400; 
pilgrims  among  second-class  passengers,  33,000 ;  total,  39,400. 
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The  nationality  of  second-class  pilgrims  was  as  follows :  Russians, 
11,700;  Greeks,  3,600;  Armenians,  2,700;  Coptic,  2,300;  Austro- 
Hungarian,  2,600 ;  French,  200 ;  all  other,  9,700. 

From  Jatf a  to  Jerusalem  34,000  tons  of  freight  was  carried ;  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  4,500  tons ;  total,  38,500  tons. 

Trade  of  Gaza. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  accurate  statistics  from  Gaza. 
From  reliable  sources  it  is  learned  that  there  were  practically  no 
exports  from  Gaza  during  the  year.  This  has  been  due  to  two  rea- 
sons— the  barley  crop  was  very  poor,  being  one-fourth  of  the  ordi- 
nary yield,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  occurred  at  the  time  when 
exportation  usually  takes  place.  The  imports  of  Gaza  are  included 
in  the  Jaffa  statistics,  as  everything  that  comes  into  Gaza  passes 
through  Jafia. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Gaza  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  barley 
crop,  although  small  quantities  of  wheat  and  millet  and  consider- 
able fruit,  vegetables,  colocynth,  and  wool  find  their  way  out  of  this 
section. 
Emigration  Growing  Under  Normal  Conditions. 

Emigration  has  been  continually  on  the  increase  in  the  past  five 
years  and  VN'as  going  on  at  a  lively  pace  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
This  is  not  surprising  in  Aaew  of  the  large  sums  continually  being 
sent  to  their  former  villages  and  towns  by  those  who  have  ventured 
across  the  seas.  This  emigration  has  not  been  confined  to  any  class, 
the  number  being  about  equally  divided  among  Moslems,  Hebrews, 
and  Christians.  The  outgoing  has  been  chiefly  from  the  interior 
cities  and  towns  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Ramallah,  and  many  of 
the  small  villages.  Jaffa  does  not  show  much  loss.  The  effect  upon 
the  farming  and  manufacturing  interests  has  been  marked,  and  yet 
there  is  a  commercial  equivalent  in  the  amount  of  money  which  is 
sent  back  to  the  old  homes.  North  and  South  America  seem  to  be 
the  most  attractive  points,  the  United  States  receiving  its  full  share. 

Of  late  all  this  has  been  stopped  by  the  strict  orders  against  the 
departure  of  all  men  of  military  age.  It  is  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  as  soon  as  local  conditions  permit  a  great  tide  of  emigration 
will  again  set  in,  especially  among  the  country  folk,  as  a  reaction 
from  the  enforced  confinement  and  the  discouraging  outlook  for  a 
quick  revival  of  business. 

BAGDAD. 

By  Consiil  Charles  F.  Brissel. 

Bagdad  is  the  largest  city  and  the  most  important  trading  center 
in  that  portion  of  Mesopotamia  geographically  known  as  "  Irak-Ul- 
Arabi,"  which  comprises  the  Provinces  of  Bassorah,  Bagdad,  and 
Mosul. 

From  the  earliest  days  Mesopotamia  has  been  famous  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  most  of  the  wealth  of  ancient  Babylon  was  derived 
from  taxes  upon  cereals.  Alexander  the  Great  marveled  at  its 
intricate  system  of  canals  and  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  the 
crops.  Many  centuries  have  passed,  however,  since  Mesopotamia 
.was  a  "garden";  the  canals  have  fallen  into  disuse  and  the  culti- 
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vatcd  area  of  to-day  is  nothings  more  than  a  frinfre  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Rivers.  Beyond  that  fringe  lies  an 
arid  and  sterile  Avilderness. 

Efforts  to  Reclaim  Desert  Land. 

A  scheme  for  the  reclamation  by  irrigation  of  some  4,000,000 
'  acres  of  desert  land  has  been  approved  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
but  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  its  execution.  A  u.sefnl  step, 
however,  has  been  taken  in  the  erection  by  the  English  firm  of  Sir 
John  Jackson  (Ltd.)  of  the  "  Ilindia  Barrage'"  (completed  in  De- 
cember, 1913),  which  has  placed  a  large  tract  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. American  Lackawanna  steel  sheet  piling  was  employed  with 
great  success  in  the  undertaking,  and  in  the  event  of  the  execu- 
tion of  further  works  American  specialties  might  be  employed  to 
advantage. 

The  introduction  of  pumping  machinery  has  also  shown  to  culti- 
vators the  profitable  possibilities  of  modern  methods,  and  witliin  the 
last  10  years  upward  of  800  irrigation  i)lants  have  been  erected  upon 
the  l)anks  of  the  two  rivers.  These  plants  consist  of  internal-coml:)us- 
tion  engines  with  a  centrifugal  i)um})  as  a  separate  unit.  The  en- 
gines vary  from  5  to  40  brake  horsepower,  but  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  tlie  higher  powers  is  no>v  recognized,  and.  the  experi- 
mental stage  having  been  passed,  landowners  do  not  hesitate  to  in- 
vest in  a  power  which  will  develop  the  resources  of  their  land  to  the 
utmost. 

The  fuel  consumed  in  the  engines  is  ordinary  kerosene  and  the  im- 
portation of  this  article  has  in  the  last  few  years  increased  in  conse- 
quence from  3,000  cases  to  about  100,000  cases  per  year  (a  case  con- 
tains 2  tins  of  4  gallons  each). 

The  market  for  kerosene  is  practically  controlled  by  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Co..  Avhich  has  its  port  at  Abadan,  situated  on  the  Iliver 
"  Shat-Ul-Arab,"  a  few  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  in 
direct  steamship  connection  with  Bagdad. 

American  Farm  Machinery — Wheat  Exports  Prohibited. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  light  American  reapers 
and  plows,  but  this  has  been  attended  with  little  success  so  far. 

When  larger  areas  of  land  come  under  cultivation,  however,  mod- 
ern methods  and  implements  will  become  imperative,  and  the  most 
suitable  reaper  for  use  upon  lands  intersected  witii  small  irrigation 
ditches  fed  from  large  canals  is  undoubtedh'  the  "  Light  American." 
Hoeing,  mowing,  and  threshing  machinery  also  in  the  course  of  time 
will  become  a  necessity. 

Owing  to  (lovernment  prohibition,  there  was  practically  no  export 
of  wheat  during  1914.  In  addition  to  growing  wheat,  barley,  millet, 
sesame,  and  similar  grains,  a  portion  of  the  increased  area  of  culti- 
vation probablj^  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton. 

Chief  Exports  of  Raw  Articles. 

The  ]irincipal  raw  articles  exported  from  Bagdad  are  wools,  gums, 
galls,  sheep  and  goat  skins,  hides,  licorice  root,  and  dates  (from 
Bassorah).     The  wool  is  a  strong  cross-bred  variety,  particularly 
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suited  to  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  horse  cloths,  blankets,  and 
worsteds.     America  has  been  a  large  buyer  in  past  years. 

The  wool  could  be  considerably  improved  by  proper  breeding  and 
selection,  and  the  quantity  available  for  export  Avill  increase  with 
the  fertilization  of  the  coimtry. 

Gallnuts  are  received  from  Mosul  and  are  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  London,  Hamburg,  and  Marseille.  Gum  tragacanth  is  a 
valuable  export  and  is  an  important  item  in  the  reciprocating  trade 
with  Persia.     London  is  the  principal  buying  market. 

Hides  and  skins  of  both  Persian  and  Arabic  origin  are  shipped  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe  and  to  England.  These  are  of  good  qual- 
ity, but  their  value  is  reduced  by  defects  in  handling. 

Licorice,  which  grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  is  practically  the 
monopoly  of  rtn  American  company.  The  growth  of  this  article  will 
probably  be  restricted  as  the  agricultural  development  of  the  land 
proceeds. 

Possibilities  in  Agricultural  Lines. 

Among  the  many  agricultural  products  of  the  districts  of  Bassorah, 
Bagdad,  and  Mosul  are  found  considerable  quantities  of  dates  and 
various  varieties  of  fruits.  Exportations  of  dates  have  been  made 
from  Bassorah  to  Europe  and  America  for  many  years,  but  the 
fruits  of  Mesopotamia  have  never  been  exported  to  any  considerable 
extent.  During  the  winter  oranges  are  very  plentiful  and  very  good. 
Around  Bagdad  city  there  are  many  gardens  full  of  orange  trees, 
and  these  form  the  basis  for  a  considerable  income  to  local  growers. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  extensive  gardens,  properly  managed,  would 
develop  this  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  the  exportation  of 
oranges  would  be  a  paying  business. 

During  the  summer  there  are  large  quantities  of  grapes  placed  on 
the  market,  and  these  also  might  form  the  basis  for  a  considerable 
development  in  the  fruit  trade.  Perhaps,  however,  were  they  to  be 
grown  very  extensively,  a  wine  industry  of  importance  might  be 
established  in  one  of  these  districts. 

Under  normal  conditions,  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  barley  are 
exported  every  year  from  the  Bagdad  and  Bassorah  districts,  to 
places  along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  India. 

Carpets  and  Opium  Leading  Articles  of  Export. 

The  only  manufactured  articles  which  leave  Bagdad  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities  are  Persian  carpets  and  opium.  The  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  Persian  carpets  are  well  known  toxVmerican  connoisseurs, 
who  pay  fancy  prices  for  the  genuine  vegetable-dyed  I'ugs.  The  in- 
troduction of  aniline  dyes  of  German  manufacture  has,  however, 
seriously  jeopardized  the  carpet  industry,  and,  while  enhancing  the 
value  of  antique  rugs,  has  robbed  the  modern  article  of  artistic  and 
lasting  value. 

Opium  is  also  of  Persian  origin.  The  manufactured  paste  is  ex- 
ported in  cases  of  two  tins,  each  containing  70  bricks  of  1  pound 
each.  India  and  China  were  formerly  large  buyers  of  this  article, 
but  owing  to  legislative  measures  the  trade  has  greatly  diminished, 
and  London  has  assumed  the  position  of  principal  buyer  for  the 
world. 
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Cotton  Piece  Goods  Extensively  Imported. 

Cotton  piece  fi^oods  form  the  ])i'incipal  article  of  import  into  Ba<2j- 
dad.  Manchester  supplies  the  f^reatest  iiroportion  of  this  market's 
requirements,  but  in  recent  years  India  has  competed  successfully 
with  p-ay  f^joods.  India  has  also  captured  from  Enirland  extensive 
trade  in  cotton  yai-ns  and  twist.  The  bulk  of  these  importations  are 
destined  for  the  Persian  markets  of  Kermanshah  and  Ilamadan. 

Other  articles  of  bulk  imi)ortation  are:  Loaf  suj^ar.  of  French,  Bel- 
gian anil  Austrian  origin  ;  crystal  sugar,  of  French.  Helginn,  and  Aus- 
trian origin  ;  matches  from  Sweden  ;  block  tin  from  London  and  Bom- 
bay; copper  sheets  and  bottoms  from  London  and  the  Continent; 
candles,  India  and  Belgium;  cloth  and  woolens,  Germany;  silk  piece 
goods  and  raw  silk,  Japan  and  China;  window  glass,  Belgium;  rod 
and  bar  iron,  London;  ])aints  and  oils,  England  and  (Jermany;  tea 
and  coffee,  India  and  England;  indigo,  India ;  grain  and  sacks,  India. 

There  is  also  a  growing  trade  in  building  materials,  such  as  sawn 
wood  of  various  kinds,  iron  girders,  door  and  w'indow  fittings,  and 
other  household  hardware. 
List  of  Standard  Imports  Into  Bagdad. 

The  following  list  shows  the  general  imports  into  Bagdad  during 
3'ears  of  normal  trade  relations.  The  items  mentioned  are  generally 
marketable  here. 


(brass     and 


Dyestuffs   (aniline). 

Earthenware. 

Fozzes. 

(Jlass  ami  gla-ssware. 

(Jrain  sacks. 

Hardware  and  cutlery. 

Hessian  cloth. 

Hosiery. 

Indigo. 

Lamps. 

Leather. 

Machinery     (chiefly    oil 

engines  and  pumps). 
Matches. 
Metals  (copper,  iron,  tin, 

lead,  etc.). 

Goods  Occasionally  Imported. 

The  following  list  gives  several  items  which  have  been  imported 
into  Bagdad  at  various  times,  but  for  which  there  is  no  large  sale 
and  for  which  the  demand  fluctuates  each  year: 


Alcohol. 

Beads. 

Heers. 

Bedsteads 
iron). 

Belting  (leather  and  can- 
vas). 

Blankets      (cotton      and 
woolen). 

Candles. 

Coffee. 

Chemicals. 

Cotton  piece  goods. 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn. 

Cotton  thread. 

Drugs  and  medicines. 


Oil   (kerosene). 

Oils   (lubricating). 

Paints  and  oils. 

Paper. 

Provisions. 

Salammoniac. 

Sewing  machines. 

Silk  piece  goods. 

Soap. 

Spices. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Wines  and  spirits. 

Wood. 

Woolen  manufactures. 


Bicycles. 

Butter  (tinned). 

Buttons. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Boot  and  shoe  polish. 

Cabinetwork. 

Cement. 

Cigarette    cases     (metal 

and  papier  mache). 
Clocks. 


Confectionery. 
Enameled  ware. 
Cilrders  (iron), 
(iokl  thread. 

Gramophones  and  acces- 
sories. 
Haberdashery. 
.Tewelry. 
Locks. 
I\Iarine  motors. 


Perfumery. 

Photographic  requisites. 
Soluble  essences. 
Snuffboxes. 
Safes. 

Stationers'  sundries. 
Toys. 
Watches. 

.Wearing  apparel  (ready 
made). 


Articles  Not  at  Present  in  Demand. 

The   following  list  includes  several  items  which  are  practically 
never  imported  into  Bagdad,  but  if  any  are  imported  it  is  in  such 
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small  quantities  as  not  to  be  considered  an  item  in  the  real  commerce 
of  Bagdad: 

Amusement   machines.        Fire  grates.  Pens   (fountain  and  stylo- 
Baby  carriages.  Flooring  tiles.  graphic). 
Bar  fittings.  Gaiters.  Safety  razors. 
Baths.  Garters.  Sanitary  appliances. 
Boats.  Gas  burners.  Sheet-iron  buildings. 
Boilers.  Gas  mantles.  Stump  pullers. 
Boot  protectors.  Guns.  Tiles. 
Camp  furniture.  Harness.  Vacuum  dryers. 
Carriages.  India  rubber  goods.  Vacuum  cleaners. 
Chaff  cutters.  Knitting  machines.  Wall  papers. 
Cream  separators.  LawTi  mowers.  Wateiijroofs. 
Electrical  goods.  Metal  ceilings.  Whips. 
Fertilizers.  Musical  instruments.  Wood  preservatives, 

Bagdad's  Forwarding  Trade  Hampered. 

Bagdad's  large  forwarding  trade  into  Persia  has  been  much 
hampered  in  past  years  by  the  lack  of  railways  and  the  insecurity  of 
caravan  routes.  Its  position  is  still  further  threatened  by  the  pro- 
posed Mohammerah-Khoremabad  Eailway,  which  will  carry  mer- 
chandise to  within  easy  distance  of  Kermanshah  without  leaving 
Persian  territory,  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  present  tedious 
up-river  journey  from  Bassorah  to  Bagdad,  detention  in  Bagdad, 
and  slow  caravan  transport  with  their  attendant  risks. 

The  German,  or  so-called  "  Bagdad  Railway,"  which  has  for  its 
object  the  linking  of  Constantinople  with  Bagdad,  by  way  of  Mosul 
and  Aleppo,  is  not  likely  to  change  traffic  conditions  in  any  way, 
as  the  working  expenses  of  such  a  line  will  scarcely  enable  it  to 
compete,  so  far  as  the  southern  section  of  the  line  is  concerned,  with 
cheaper,  if  slower,  water-borne  transportation  of  goods. 

The  railway  is  completed  and  working  from  Constantinople  to 
Bourgourhih  in  the  north  and  from  Bagdad  to  Samara  in  the  south, 
but  further  construction  has  practically  ceased,  and  it  seems  clear 
that  no  resumption  of  the  work  can  be  undertaken  before  191G  at  the 
earliest. 
Main  Routes  of  Transportation. 

There  is  urgent  necessity  for  short  branch  lines,  to  take  the  place 
of  existing  caravan  routes  by  which  the  distribution  of  Bagdad's 
trade  is  effected.  The  main  routes  from  Bagdad  are  as  follows: 
Bagdad  to  Khanakin  (on  the  Persian  frontier)  ;  Bagdad,  to  Hillah, 
Kerbela,  and  Nedjef;  Bagdad  to  Samara  (now  served  by  rail); 
Bagdad  to  Mosul  via  Kerkouk  and  Erbil. 

The  first  is  the  most  important  of  Mesopotamia  trade  routes.  Mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  considerably  more  than  £1,000,000  sterling 
passes  over  this  road  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  in  addition  it  forms 
the  main  artery  of  the  immense  pilgrim  traffic  from  Persia  to  the 
Mohammedan  shrines  of  Kazimein,  Kerbala,  and  Nedjef,  In  a  good 
pilgrim  year  some  100,000  wayfarers  pass  over  this  road,  and  with 
the  facilities  and  saving  of  expense  and  time  which  a  railway  would 
afford,  the  number  w^ould  be  considerably  increased. 

Goods  Received  from  Mosul. 

The  export  trade  from  Bagdad  to  Mosul  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance because  of  the  difficulty  of  road  transport  and  the  non- 
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navigability  of  the  river  Tigris  by  steamers  at  certain  points  south 
of  Mosul.  The  needs  of  that  town  are  mainly  supplied  from  the 
Alejipo  market.  Large  shipments  of  produce,  however,  arc  made 
from  Mosul  to  Bagdad  by  means  of  flat  rafts  formed  of  poles  and 
reeds  fastened  to  inflated  sheepskins.  These  rafts  are  dismantled 
in  Bagdad,  the  poles  and  reeds  being  sold  and  the  skins  being  de- 
flated and  returned  by  road  to  Mosul  for  further  use. 

Owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  current  during  the  major  part  of 
the  year,  no  mechanical  impulse  is  needed  to  jjropel  these  rafts,  and 
the  two  long  sweeps  with  which  each  craft  is  furnished  are  merely 
used  for  steering  safely  through  certain  dangerous  and  rocky  rapids, 
and  past  the  numerous  shoals  in  the  river. 

The  produce  which  reaches  Bagdad  from  Mosul  by  the  means  de- 
scribed consists  chiefl}^  of  wheat,  wool,  galls,  mohair,  skins,  and  hides. 

There  are  undeveloped  yet  important  oil  wells  at  Gayara,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mosul,  and  magnificent  hot  sulphur  springs  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Further,  Mosul  is  within  reach  of  the  rich  agricul- 
tural districts  of  Kerkouk  and  Suleimania,  which  could  be  made 
enormously  productive  with  improved  methods.  Western  assistance 
will  be  required,  if  the  vast  resources  of  the  land  are  to  be  fully 
utilized. 

Exports  to  United  States. 

The  value  of  exports  froui  Bagdad  to  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1913  and  1014,  and  for  the  four  (juarters  of  1014,  were  as 
follows,  according  to  invoices  certified  to  the  American  consulate : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Quarter  ended— 

Mar.  31. 

June  30. 

Sept.  30. 

Dec.  31. 

$6,509 
17,492 

29 

3,391 

10, 253 

£0.505 

37 
41,192 

1 

$6,535 

52,017 

$4,51S 

3,347 
14,309 
32,223 

1,235 
10,120 
10,289 

2,112 

' 

Galls                          

4,249 
8,057 



$4,625 

$9,252 

Skins                 

26, sis 

764 

280,631 

12,015 

764 

80,250 

6,779 

2,363 

5,358 

Wool       .           

369,221 

i7,470  1      73.868 

69,043 

Total 

£04,  G29 

364,384 

110,690 

83,185  1      80,856 

83,653 
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